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When the Philological Society of London undertook last 
year to prepare a list of words in corected spelling for imedi- 
ate use, it was confidently expected that the Comittee of the 
American Philological Association to which such matters ar 
referd would be able cordialy to endorse the hole English 
list. The leaders in the movement wer known to be agreed 
as to the ultimate spelling at which reformers should aim. It 
was supozed that the list would contain only such words as 
coud be drawn nearer to this ultimate spelling without obscur- 
ing their etymology or pronunciation to the general reader. 

It proved, however, that members who wer agreed as to 
what it would be desirabl to do, wer of very different opin- 
ions as to what can be done, and what it is best to try to do. 
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Perhaps the way in which the list was prepared was not a 
good one. Changes wer propozed in open meeting, voted on 
one by one, and adopted by a majority vote. Sum members 
probably had no system in mind, but voted on each corection 
as it happend to strike them. Perhaps the members prezent 
at the different meetings wer hot the same ; the discussions 
lasted from July 9, 1880 to January 28, 1881, — six meetings. 
The rezult is that the final list is probably not such as any 
member would hav prepared, and sum of the members hav 
taken ocazion to say so to the public. The Prezident, Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, is one of theze. He believs in forming and urg- 
ing a complete fonetic system for use side by side with the 
old spelling at first. He devotes the main part of his prezi- 
dential adress to an atack on partial reform. This adress is 
publisht, of course. Mr. Ellis has also publisht his disent in 
the English periodicals. 

Dezirabl as it would be to giv to the report as a hole the 
prestige which would be gaind from the unanimous endors- 
ment of all the filologists interested in the reform, that is 
now impossibl. The Comittee of the American Philological 
Association has therefore felt quite free to adopt for its own 
report only such of the recomendations of the English Soci- 
ety as it can cordialy endorse, and it has not thought it wurth 
while to, discuss the details. 

Perhaps it may interest this Association, however, to hav 
the English pamflet pretty fully set forth with comments in 
a separate paper. 

The pamflet is spelt acording to the recomendations of the 
Society, and the extracts from it in this paper follow the same 
spelling ; but the remarks of the writer of the paper ar spelt 
acording to the recomendations of the American Comittee. 

It begins with a mention of works of reference, a half a 
duzen English books and pamflets by Sweet, George Withers, 
Max Miiller, J. H. Gladstone, and others. Then there ar ten 
pages devoted to " general principles." 

1. The objects of the Spelling Reform. Theze ar stated 
to be: 

a. To facilitate the acquizition of English spelling ; thereby 
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b. enabling children and adults to lern reading who ar at 

prezent unable to do so ; 

c. shortening the time spent in lerning to read ; 

d. facilitating the acquizition of the ordinary spelling ; 

e. efecting a saving of national expenditure ; and 

f. spreding the knowledg of English among forein nations. 

g. To remoov etymologicaly misleading spellings. 

2. A history of Spelling Reform within the Philological 
Society. 

3. A history of English spelling, the two most important 
facts of which ar : 

a. that it has always been in intention fonetic, except 
where corupted by French spellings or their analogies ; 

b. that the main cauz of the prezent divergence between 
pronunciation and spelling is the retention of the spelling, 
while the pronunciation has changed. 

4. The cauzes of the difficulty of English spelling. It is 
unfonetic : 

a. in keeping silent letters ; 

b. in keeping the same symbol for sounds that hav di- 

verged, as in had, hard, was, hate, water; 

c. in keeping different symbols for sounds that hav con- 

verged, as in name, fail, weight, great. 
In the last category we must notice especialy the retention 
of purely arbitrary distinctions, as in now, thou, city, cities, dry, 
dryness, drily. 

5. The remedy is to make the language fonetic. The 
practical test of a fonetic orthografy is that it is lernt with- 
out spelling lessons beyond the acquizition of the sounds of 
the elementary symbols. But there may be partial remedies 
which do not bear this test very wel. Thus by writing name, 
fale, wate, grate, we get rid of the difficulty cauzd by the 
prezent divergence in the words name, fail, weight, great, tho 
the new spelling does not bear the practical test. 

6. The direction of reform. A partial reform must avoid 
comitting itself to changes of disputed direction, as far as 
possibl. 

" The main divergence is between thoze who adopt the 
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original (Roman) fonetic values of the vowel-letters, and thoze 
who retain their prezent English ones. 

Any alteration of the vowels of see or time would at onse 
alienate thoze who advocate the English values, while such a 
change as that of machine into macheen would alienate thoze 
who advocate the Roman values. 

The only undisputed associations ar thoze between the 
italic letters in the following words and the sounds they hav 
in thoze words : 

be, day, <md, /ell, get, hill (except where h is a diacritic, as 
in th), it, kft\, let, men, no, on, oil, pen, red, so, ten, vine, well, 
■seal." 

It seems from theze statements of the pamflet that there 
is pretty good agreement on the signs of the elementary 
vowels, i. e. on the fundamental sounds which the types ar 
to hav. The divergence realy is between thoze who would 
giv the types the same sounds in long vowels and difthongs 
which they hav in short vowels, and thoze who giv them dif- 
ferent sounds, thereby refusing to make the long vowels and 
difthongs fonetic. 

The rule to avoid disputed changes is good ; it should 
hav been strictly aplied. There is no necessity that the cor- 
ected words should be numerous ; the great point is that they 
should be free from objection. But in fact sum of the cor- 
ections ar open to ernest objection. Such ar thoze in which 
an extended use is made of ee for the sound produced by 
lengthening the i of pick as in pique. This is a central posi- 
tion of divergence. If ee is establisht for this sound, the long 
vowels and difthongs into which e or i enters ar all set at 
variance. Such also ar the corections in which 00 for long 
u, as in rude, ruin, is extended. It is also wurth mentioning, 
perhaps, that the list of undisputed letters is not strictly cor- 
ect. The use of the type 0, for example, is undisputed only 
when the view is confined to reformers who insist on having 
no new letters or diacritical marks. When theze ar ad- 
mitted, it is strongly urged that the old should be used for 
its sound in potato, and that the new type or markt letter 
should be put for o in not, acording to the use of the Ameri- 
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can Spelling Reform Association, and of Mr. Sweet in his 
Anglo-Saxon books, and the general alfabet of his " Handbook 
of Phonetics." The us of but, bush, etc., and the o's of not, 
note, etc., ar on like footing. 

7. The obstacls to reform ar the difficulty and inconven- 
ience of change ; but large changes hav been made and ar 
now going on. Much prejudice, however, is excited by un- 
familiar forms of words, and this is a reazon for avoiding 
changes which ocur very often, such as ov for of, z for s in 
inflections, and the like. Less prejudice is excited by omis- 
sions than alterations of letters. 

8. Etymology and history. Etymological spelling, in its 
conventional sense, consists simply in retaining the fonetic 
spellings of an erlier period after they hav becum unfonetic. 
Such a spelling destroys the materials on which etymological 
investigations ar based — namely, a continuous series of fo- 
netic spellings. 

Altho theze views ar now accepted by all filologists, an 
apeal to traditional spellings, in introducing a partial reform, 
has two uses : a. it afords a basis of agreement which may 
be otherwize wanting, as in the expulsion of the s of island ; 
and b. afords a convenient principl of limitation. It also 
servs as a test of the sincerity of thoze who opoze reform 
solely on " etymological " grounds. 

Sum "etymological" spellings ar incorect, as s in island; 
sum cored, as k in knee : classes of spellings ar often neutral. 
Silent e, for exampl, is neutral, since it is a mere chance 
whether it corresponds to an older vowel or not ; so final 
silent b. It is very difficult, therefore, to giv rules on ety- 
mological grounds which wil not hav many exceptions. 

9. Distinctiv spellings, as scent, sent, in, inn, ar objection- 
abl, but the pamflet tels us that it is, of course, open to any 
one to retain a distinctiv spelling in any case where he may 
think it advizabl. 

10. Proper names. Theze stand on a different footing 
from ordinary words in many ways, especialy names of per- 
sons, and ar left unalterd for the prezent. Such names as 
" Philological Society " may be considerd proper names. 
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1 1 . Varieties of pronunciation should be recorded by 
varieties of spelling. The pamflet says "there is no more 
reazon for A, who pronounces a givn word in a certain way, 
being obliged to spel it differently becauz B pronounces it 
differently, than for the hole of England being obliged to write 
knight or edage (for age), becauz peple pronounced so sum 
hundred years ago." This seems to be a rejection of a stand- 
ard in pronunciation, a rebellion agenst all orthoepic au- 
thority ; but perhaps we ar to understand aproovd varieties 
of pronunciation, the varieties to be herd among educated 
Londoners. General advice to all speakers of English to 
spel as they pronounce is surely holely out of place in a 
pamflet whose purpose is to set forth sum such partial cor- 
ections of the current spelling as ar likely to be generally 
unobjectionabl. 

The first words of the first report to the American Philolo- 
gical Association on Spelling Reform ar : 

" It does not seem dezirabl to atempt such sweeping changes 
as to leav the general speech without a standard." 

So the American Spelling Reform Association begin by 
distinguishing their work from that of the orthoepist : 

" We ar met to reform orthography, not orthoepy ; we hav 
to do with writing, not pronunciation. There ar all sorts of 
English peple, and words ar pronounced in all sorts of ways. 
It is the work of the orthoepist to obzerv all theze different 
ways, and to decide which is the prevailing pronunciation of 
the most cultured, to decide which is the standard English 
pronunciation. The orthographer tels how to reprezent this 
pronunciation in writing. The orthoepist has many nice and 
difficult questions to solv. We enter into his labors. We 
take for granted that there is a standard pronunciation of 
English. We wish to see it represented by simpl and reazon- 
abl alfabetic signs. " 

In fact I am not sure that there ar any improvements of 
spelling set forth in the English lists which reprezent a pro- 
nunciation unknown to the dictionaries. 

12. The twelfth and last preliminary discussion treats of 
conforming pronunciation to the prezent spelling, insted of the 
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spelling to the pronunciation. This is declared to be impos- 
sibl in the prezent state of things. It is hinted however 
that something might wel be done in this way if the fonetic 
principl wer in general use. 

Next follow " Details." They ar givn here in the language 
of the pamflet. Comments ar added in brackets. The lists 
of ilustrations ar not givn in full. 

VOWELS. 

e. Silent e has no etymological value, and should be omitted 
wherever foneticaly useless, that is, wherever it does not lengthen 
a preceding vowel, and in sum other cases noticed below. 

In the following words it is foneticaly misleading, being added to 
a short vowel followd by a singl consonant, and should therefor be 
dropt : 

Above, abuv ; are, ar ; bade, bad ; come, cum ; comes, cums ; dove, duv ; give, giv ; 
given, givn; gone, gon; have, hav ; live, liv; lived, livd; love, luv ; shove, shuv ; 
some, sum; somewhat, swrnvthsX.; vineyard, vinyard ; welcome, welcum ; were, wer. 

Retaind in done, none, one [to save the etymology]. 
hav thus distinguish from behave, and liv from alive. 
[Many other exampls in which it is foneticaly misleading for the 
same reazon ar givn further on, under -ine, -ise, and other endings, 

P- 59-] 

In the following cases it is foneticaly useless. 

It should be dropt after v and z preceded by a writn long vowel 
or a consonant, as in : 

Aggrieve, agreev [agriev]; aggrieves, agreevs [agrievs]; aggrieved, agreevd 
[agrievd] ; believe, beleev [believ] ; calve, calv ; carve, carv ; cleave, cleav ; curve, 
curv ; involve, involv ; leave, leav ; move [stet], moov ; nerve, nerv ; perceive, per- 
ceiv ; preserve, prezerv ; prove [stet], proov ; receive, receiv. 

[For explanation of comments in brackets see ie p. 6i, o p. 62.] 

Frieze, freez [friez] ; furze, furz ; wheeze, wheez ; adze, adz. 

The general retention of e after v is a tradition of the Tudor 
period, when u was writn for v as wel as u; if the e had been 
dropt, valu = valve would have been confuzed with value. 

e should be dropt after writn difthongs : 

Awe, aw ; aye, ay ; eye, ey ; owe, ow. 

e coud also be dropt after a singl vowel, as in due, hoe, but not 
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in inflections such as dus (cp. thus), hod; it had therefor better 
be retaind thruout for the prezent. 

e always prezervs the breth sound of preceding s with a conso- 
nant before the s (except in cleanse, and sometimes in parse), and 
often also when a vowel goes before ; hense the e of such words as 
dense, lease, coud not be dropt without confuzion with dens, leas, 
where s=z, but 

e should be dropt after s = z preceded by a consonant or writn 
long vowel, whether z is writn insted of the s or not : 

Appease, apeaz ; applause, aplauz ; cheese, cheez ; clause, clauz ; 

Also in -dge, as in : 

Edge, edg ; edged, edgd ; knowledge, knowledg. 

Compare Edgware, acknowledgment. 

And in 

Apse, aps ; axe, ax ; collapse, colaps j collapsed, colapst ; glimpse, glimps ; lapse, 
laps. 

Mute e may, of course, be added or restord [sic. London pro- 
nunciation] wherever advizabl, as in holely for holly = wholly. 
Inflectional and Derivativ e. 
For -re write -er : 

Centre, center ; centres, centers ; centred, centerd ; lustre, luster ; metre, meter ; 
mitre, miter ; nitre, niter ; saltpetre, saltpeter ; sceptre, scepter ; sepulchre, sepul- 
cher ; spectre, specter j theatre, theater. 

-re must be retaind after c, as in acre, lucre, massacre. 

The change has alredy been made in <gas)meter, barometer, tiger, 

etc. [and in the other words by Webster and others]. 

The e of -le can be dropt 

(«) where the / is preceded by two consonants, as in : 

Apostle, apostl ; assemble, asembl ; assembles, asembls ; assembled, asembld ; 
pebble, pebl ; puzzle, puzl ; settle, setl ; single, singl ; 

(b) where / is preceded by a singl consonant with a short vowel 
before it : 

Couple, cupl j double, dubl ; 

(c) where a writn long vowel precedes, as in : 

Beadle, beadl j foible, foibl ; 

(d) in the terminations -able, -ible, and -icle, as in : 

Agreeable, agreeabl ; article, articl ; articles, articls ; possible, possibl j probable, 
probabl ; sensible, sensibl. 

e can be dropt in -ine, -ise, -ite, -ive, -some, wherever the i or is 
short, as in : 
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Discipline, disciplin ; doctrines, doctrins ; examined, examind ; feminine, femi- 
nin ; practise, practis ; promise, promis ; treatise, treatis ; premise, premis ; definite, 
definit ; favourite, favorit ; infinite, infinit ; opposite, opposit ; motive, motiv ; mo- 
tives, motivs ; repulsive, repulsiv ; talkative, talkativ ; handsome, handsum ; quar- 
relsome, quarrelsum ; tiresome, tiresum ; wholesome, holesum. 

In other words : 

Brimstone [stet], brimston ; purpose, purpos ; therefore [stet], therefor ; where, 
fore [stet], wherefor. 

Where the e modifies the preceding vowel (not necessarily by 
lengthening) in any way, it cannot be omitted : this is specialy the 
case after u, as in volume, soluble, nature, measure. The e coud be 
omitted after u in sum words, such as figure and injure, but it is 
simplest to leav it everywhere, e modifies a in such words as invi- 
olate, purchase, obstacle. It cannot be dropt after c or g, as in crevice, 
image. [The treatment of brimstone, therefore, figure, obstacle, sug- 
gests a peculiar pronunciation. Phelp pronounces brimstone, there- 
for, figyur oxfigur, obstacl.] 

e before a consonant is often dropt in -es and -ed (p. 66), of which 
many exampls ar givn abuv. 

-en often drops its e ; especialy in participls, as in : 

Driven, drivn ; eaten, eatn ; ridden, ridn ; risen, rizn ; striven, strivn ; written, 
writn. 

ea has the etymological value of simpl e, which preceded it in 
Midi English, and the a can be omitted in : 

Bread, bred ; breadth, bredth ; breakfast, brekf ast ; breast, brest ; breath, breth ; 
cleanly, clenly ; cleanse, clenz ; dead, ded ; deaf, def ; dearth, derth ; death, deth ; 
dread, dred; dreamed [?], dremt ; earl, erl; early, erly ; earn, em; earnest, ernest; 
earth, ei th ; endeavour, endevor ; feather, fether ; head, hed ; health, helth ; heard, 
herd; hearse, herse; heaven, heven; heavy, hevy ; jealous, jelous; lead, sb., led; 
leaned [?], lent ; learn, lern ; leaped, Iept [?] ; leather, lether ; leaven, leven ; meadow, 
medow ; meant, merit ; measure, mezure ; pearl, perl ; peasant, pezant ; pheasant, 
fezant; pleasant, plezant; pleasure, plezure; read, prt., red; ready, redy; realm, 
relm ; rehearse, reherse ; search, serch ; spread, spred ; stead, sted ; steady, stedy ; 
stealth, stelth ; sweat, swet ; thread, thred ; threat, thret ; threaten, threten ; treach- 
ery, trechery ; tread, tred ; treadle, tredl ; treasure, trezure ; wealth, welth ; weapon, 
wepon ; weather, wether ; yearn, yern ; zealous, zelous. 

Where ea has the sound of a, the analogy of hark justifies us in 
omitting the e, thereby restoring frequent Tudor spellings : 

Hearken, harken; heart, hart; hearth, harth. 

eau. The older spelling of beauty should be restord : 

Beauty, beuty. 

ei. The e of height is useless : 

Height [stet], hiht. 
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[The vowel sound in height is a difthong, ought not to be repre- 
zented by *, is often reprezented by ei, as in German, and J. Pit- 
man's fonografy. Better let it stand for the prezent.] 

eo. Where eo has the sound of e(e), the older spellings should 
be restord : 

Jeopardy, jepardy ; leopard, lepard ; people, peple [hardly wurth lerning]. 

In yeoman the e is useless. 

i. The unhistorical i of parliament should be dropt : 

Parliament, parlament. 

The commonest Midi English spelling is parlement. 

ie for ee in English words is unhistorical, and the older spelling 
should be restord. The ie in French words is historical in French 
itself, but all theze words wer originaly writn with ee in Midi Eng- 
lish, which ee ocurs frequently in Tudor English also, sieve had 
originaly / (Old English sife ; cf. sift) which should be restord. 

[This change excites much objection, and for that reazon, if no 
other, should not hav been made in such a list as this. The change 
from ee to ie is a fonetic change. 

In acheve, bileve, bref, chef (but all the exampls in Stratmann ar 
spelt chief), feld feeld, fers feers, gref greef and the like, the £ and 
ee wer used at first for the sound of e in they. The words after- 
wards changed their pronunciation. The spelling did not change 
at onse, yet it was felt to be unfonetic, and such words ar in erly 
manuscripts ocasionaly spelt with i, ii, ie, to indicate the new pro- 
nunciation ; ie is a penman's natural modification of ii, and is used 
for it in French and German. It has establisht itself in a consid- 
erabl number of familiar words. This was a natural fonetic move- 
ment as long as the letters i and e wer named by their old sounds. 
The badness of using ee for ii is now conceald sumwhat by the 
modern names of the letters. 

It is agreed by all reformers that i must stand for the vowel 
sound in it, and e for that in met. Then theze letters must in 
fonetic spelling be named from thoze sounds, as they used to be. 
They ar now so named where spelling by sounds is practist. It 
is an important point to giv theze names general currency, and it 
seems likely to be one of the first steps which can be taken in the 
scools towards fonetic reform. By the time we might succeed in 
substituting cheef for chief, we shal hav i named as we now name e, 
and e as we now name a ; and all the abecedarians wil know that 
ch-e-ef cannot spel chiif. 
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The only reazon for reverting to an unfonetic spelling of the 
Tudor period would seem to be despair of ever bringing the fonetic 
spelling into general use. But it is too soon to despair of a reazon- 
abl spelling of our long vowel sounds. At any rate, a partial list 
of improved spellings is no place to exhibit such despair. Let us 
wait.] 

Achiev, believ, bier, brief, chief, field, fiend, fierce, friez, grief, griev, lief, liege, 
mien, niece, piece, pier, pierce, priest, relief, relief, repriev, retriev, shield, shriek, 
siege, siv, thief, thiev, tier, tierce, wield, yield. 

Mischief, mischievous, cannot take ee. 

O. The Tudor oo should be restord in : 

Behave, behoov ; gamboge [stet], gambooge ; lose, looz ; move, moov ; prove, 
proov. 

[It is better not to urge oo for an »-sound ; pruve is a better spell- 
ing than proov, and we need not yet despair of it.] 

Who, whose, had better retain their singl o for the prezent. 

In the following the Old English and Old French u should be 
restord : 

Above (abuv), affront (afrunt), attorney (aturney), borough (buroh) [?], colour 
(culor) [?], come, comfit, comfrey, comfort (cumfort), companion (cumpanion), com- 
pany, compass, conjuror (cunjuror), constable, covenant, cover, covet, covey, discomfit, 
dove, dozen, front, govern, honey, love, money, mongrel, monk, monkey, plover, pom- 
mel, shove, shovel, some, son, sponge, stomach, thorough (thuroh) [?], ton, tongue 
(tung), won, wonder, worm, worry, worse, worship, worst, worth. 

Onion may be left unchanged, to avoid confuzion of pronuncia- 
tion with union. 

In many words, such as combat, conduit, the spelling has corupted 
the pronunciation; and the pronunciation of several of the abuv 
words varies. 

In the following words o is historical : amongisf), brother, does, 
done, dost, doth, glove, monday, monger, month, mother, none, nothing, 
once, one, other, smother, twopence, word, work, world. [The historical 
treatment does not show to great advantage in theze lists. It would 
excite far less objection to amend theze Anglo-Saxon words than 
the familiar Latin forms in the list to be " restord."] 

In women (O.E. wifmenn) original i should be restord. 

oe. The older oo should be restord in canoe and shoe, thus dis- 
tinguisht from doe, toe, etc. : 

[A bad change. See remark under o, above. Shu (schu) is an 
old spelling, and canoe can wait.] 

Canoe is quite a late spelling on the analogy of shoe; Walker stil 
writes canoa. 
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OIL The Old English and Old French u should be restord in : 

Adjourn (ajurn), bourgeon (burgeon), country, couple (cupl), couplet, courage, 
cousin, double, enough (enuf), flourish, journal, journey, joust, nourish, rough (ruf), 
scourge, southerly, southern, through (thru), touch, touching, tough (tuf), trouble 
(trubl). 

The ou in enough and tough has no historical value, and may 
therefor be made fonetic ; the historical spelling would be enoogh 
and toogh (O.E. genoh, tdh). 

In -ough the u is useless (O. E. bohte, dhte, etc.) : 
Bought, boht ; brought, broht ; fought, foht ; ought, oht ; sought, soht \ though, 
tho ; thought, thoht ; wrought, wroht. 

[Hardly wurth changing til the ultimate representation of the 
vowel sound is decided.] 

In -our the dropping of the u should be carried out everywhere 
[as in Webster and Worcester]. 

. u after g in nativ English words is unetymological, and is not 
more required in guess, etc., than in get, gill, girdle, give, etc. The 
u in guarantee and guard is no more required than in regard and 
gage. 

Guarantee, garantee ; guard, gard ; guardian, gardian ; guess, gess ; guest, 
gest ; guild, gild ; guilt, gilt 

The u before e and i in f orein words must be retaind to keep 
the g hard : disguize, guerilla, guide, guile, guillotine, guinea, guize, 
guitar. 

Silent u should be dropt after q, conquer being thus distinguisht 
from conquest : 

Antique, antiqe ; conquer, conqer ; coquette, coqette ; critique, critiqe ; ex- 
chequer, excheqer ; etiquette, etiqette ; lacquer, lacqer ; lacquey, lacqey ; liqueur, 
liqeur ; liquor, liqor ; marquee, marqee ; masquerade, masqerade ; mosquito, 
mosqito ; oblique, obliqe ; opaque, opaqe ; piquant, piqant ; pique, piqe ; piquet, 
piqet. 

The combination q -j- u is, of course, always historical ; but to 
recall the older spelling the reader wil only hav to remember that 
the q of conqer, etc., is an abreviation of qu. Queue may be writn 
qeu, but it is simpler to adopt the alternativ spelling cue. 

[This change oversteps the natural limits of the lists. It over- 
steps the etymological limit. It extends the use of q to a sound 
which k and c ar finaly to reprezent. It wil be specialy objec- 
tionabl to the peple on acount of its queer look. Better leav theze 
words awhile.] 

lie is historicaly useless (due to the influence of Modern French 
spelling) in the following words after g, and should be dropt : 
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Apologue (apolog), catalogue, colleague, decalogue, demagogue, dialogue, eclogue, 
epilogue, harangue (harang), league, monologue, mystagogue, pedagogue, prologue, 
synagogue, tongue (tung). 

Neither the e nor the u can be dropt in fatigue, vague, etc., altho 
even the ordinary orthografy drops the ue in demagogism. 

The dissyllabic ague and argue should drop the e, being thus dis- 
tinguish from the monosyllabic //a^w^, etc. : 

Ague, agu ; argue, argu. 

[Look as if sounded agoo, argoo. Some reformers use ue every- 
where for iu. It is better to leav ague, argue.~\ 

Silent ue should be dropt after q wherever the u is silent and the 
e not required for lengthening : 

Arabesque, arabesq; arabesques, arabesqs ; burlesque; burlesqued, burlesqt ; 
casque ; cheque, cheq [check]; cinque, cinq; grotesque, grotesq ; mosque, mosq. 

ue is not more required in the English cinque that in the French 
cinq. [A bad change. See under u p. 63. Better put in k (ara- 
besk) or let the words alone for the prezent.] 

y is etymologicaly wrong in rhyme and thyme: 

Rhyme, rime ; thyme, time [?]. 

Rhyme is the Old English rim, and the current spelling is an 
atempt to show a conection with the Greek rhythmos, with which it 
has nothing to do. Thyme cums ultimately from the Greek thymon, 
but thru Old French ; in Midi English it is writn time. 

CONSONANTS. 

dubl b, d, g, n, r, t, ar generaly not dubld finaly after short 
vowels, and the following exceptions should follow the general 

analogy: 

Add (ad), adds (ads), butt, ebb, egg, err, inn, odd, purr, whirr. 
f, I, z, shoud be writn singl (except in -all) : 

Bailiff, bailif ; buzz, buz ; dull, dul ; dulls, duls ; dulled, duld ; full, ful ; staff, 
staf ; stiff; stuff; stuffs ; stuffed, stuft ; whizz, whiz. 

// after a is required to keep up the distinction between Hal and 
hall, etc. 

Final ck and ss must be left as they ar til the use of k and s is 
regulated. 

off must be left til of'vs, alterd to ov. 

Wherever a dubl consonant cums before another consonant it 
may often be simplified : 

Battle, batl ; kettle, ketl ; ripple, rip] ; wriggle, wrigl ; written, writn. 

ck and ss retaind, as in picks, pickt, tassl. 
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Dubl consonants ar generaly simplified in unaccented syllabls, 
and this rule should be carried out with // and tt also : 

Curvetting, curveting ; fidgetting, fidgeting ; traveller, traveler ; travelling, 
traveling. 

Travling is thus distinguisht from rebelling. The distinction be- 
tween gravelly and gravely may be kept up by omitting the useless 
e in the former : gravly, gravely. [It is not clear whether it is in- 
tended to change the pronunciation of gravelly from three syllabls 
to two, which would be bad, as no business of spelling reform ; or 
whether / in gravly is intended to be syllabic, grav-l-y. This is bad, 
as "caviare to the general."] 

ck, as in mimicking, must be left. 

There ar many words beginning with unaccented prefixes in 
which the analogy of Latin words like accuse, commit, immure, has 
led to an unhistorical dubling. Such words as account, allow, arrive, 
attack, and many others, wer taken straiht from Old French, where 
they had singl consonants, the dubling, being a later etymological 
fancy. In such words as affront and affair, from a front, a faire, it 
is based on sheer ignorance ; as also in the nativ English words, 
accursed, afford, affright, from Old English acursod, aforftian, afyrht. 
In short, this dubling has litl or no etymological value, and had 
better be simplified everywhere, as in : 

Abbreviate, abreviate ; accuse, acuze ; acquit, aquit [no] ; address, adress ; ad- 
just, ajust ; affair, afair ; arrange, assist, attack, command, commit, connect, etc. 

Acquit, adjust, etc., ar, of course, equivalent to accwit, addzhust. 

The dubl consonants must be kept in accented syllabls, as in 
aggravate. 

Consonants may, of course, be dubld or kept dubl where neces- 
sary or convenient, as in detter for debtor, added, whizzing. 

b is etymologicaly wrong in debt, doubt, subtle, which cum from 
the Old French dete, doute, suit/, theze being also the older English 
spellings. The b in -mb is etymologicaly useless, having often been 
added without reazon, as in limb = Old English lim : 

Bomb, bom; crumb, crum ; debt, det ; debtor, detter; doubt; dumb; lamb; 
limb, lim ; numb ; plumb , plumber, plummer ; redoubt, redout ; subtle, sutl ; 
succumb, sucum ; thumb, thum. 

Detter is a frequent Tudor spelling. 

b is unhistorical in crumb (O.E. cruma), limb (O.'E. lim), numb, 
plumb (O. F. plum cf. plummet), thumb (O. E. puma). 

C. Initial c in cinder, from Old English sinder, is due to a mis- 
taken etymology from French cendre. 

5 
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Medial c is writn unetymologicaly for s in a large number of 
words, but at prezent it is not advizabl to restore the s, except 
where a consonant precedes : 

Cinder, sinder ; expence, expense ; fierce, feerse [fierse] ; hence, hense ; once, 
onse; pence, pense ; scarce, scarse ; since, sinse ; source, sourse; thence, thense; 
tierce, teerse [tierse] ; whence, whense. 

Midi English hennes, ones, pens, etc. 

ch. For ache the older ake should be restord. anchor was spelt 
anker in erlier English : it has been refashiond after the Latin 
anchora, itself a corupt spelling of Greek dgkura. The h in chamo- 
mile, choler, cholera (cf. colic), melancholy, school, stomach, is a late 
insertion paralel to that of b in debt: in Midi English theze words 
wer writn camomille, coler'ik), melancolie, scole, stomak. For choir the 
older quire may be revived. 

ch may be retaind in stomachic, etc. 

d. The dropping of the e of -ed involvs the change of d into t 
after a voiceless consonant, together with the simplification of dubl 
consonants. 

Barred, bard ; crossed, crost ; erred, erd ; looked, lookt ; pulled, puld ; rained, 
raind; restored [stet], restord ; slipped, slipt; tugged, tugd; whizzed, whizd. 

Length-marking e must be retaind, as in chafed, \restored~\ ; also 
after c and g, as in chanced, singed, ck had better be retaind for 
the prezent, as in pickt. 

g is a late insertion in feign (cf. feint), foreign, sovereign (on 
the analogy of reign, with which it is totaly unconected). 

Feign, fein ; foreign, forein [foren] ; sovereign, soverein [soveren]. 

It has been propozed to restore Milton's sovran, but this is a 
hybrid Italian spelling. \_Soverein may as wel be stigmatized as 
an anachronism. The words which in erly English wer spelt -ain 
and -ein, from the French, hav either taken -ain exclusivly, which is 
the common fact, or -en, as citizen, denizen, dozen, sudden, or -an, as 
human. The best spelling is soveren, foren. ~\ 

gh. The h is etymologicaly useless in aghast, burgh, ghost (O. E. 
gdsi). 

gh in night, etc., is a late and clumzy substitute for Old English h 
(niht, dohtor, etc.). The g should be omitted wherever gh is silent. 
Where gh —f it may either be provizionaly retaind or else changed 
to/ (see Apendix), as has alredy been done in draft = draught, and, 
at an erlier period, in dwarf 'from Old English dweorh. 

In delight, haughty, sprightly, gh is etymologicaly wrong, and the 
erlier spellings should be restord. 
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Aghast, agast ; daughter, dauhter [dauter] ; delight, delite ; eight, eiht [eit] ; 
ghost, gost ; haughty, hauty ; high, hih [no] ; higher, hiher [no] ; height, hiht 
[see under ei, p. 61] ; night, niht [no] ; plough, plouh [plow] ; sprightly, spritely; 
straight, straiht [strait] ; thorough, thuroh [thuro] ; though, tho ; through, thru ; 
weight, weiht [weit]. 

h is alredy often dropt in the spellings tho', thro 1 . And see rhyme, 
p. 64. 

1 dropt in could (Old E. cMe), which ows it to the false analogy 
of would and should, where it is historical : 

p in receipt is a modern insertion, which has not been made in 
the paralel conceit, deceit, etc. 

ph for v in nephew is unmeaning, and the French spelling should 
be restord : nephew, neveu [if the pronunciation is prezervd]. 

For the change oiph into/ see Apendix. 

q. For quay the older fonetic key may be restord. 

S is wrongly inserted in aisle (O. F. ele), demesne, island (O. E. 
igland), isle: 

Aisle, aile ; demesne, demene ; island, iland ; isle, ile [perhaps we might wait]. 

In isle the J is historical in the oldest Fr., but not in E., which 
writes ile, yle from the beginning. 

The e of aile is retaind to distinguish it from ail. 

The retention of s = z is the cheef obstacl to the regulation of 
silent e (p. 59). As the change of inflectional s in such words as 
dens, gives, would involv a disproportionately large number of altera- 
tions, it is advizabl to leav it unchanged at first, as also in very 
common words, such as as, is, was. 

The change is especialy recomended, 1, in distinctiv words, such 
as use (verb) ; and 2, in the termination -ise : 

Abuse vb., abuze ; advertise, advertize ; choose, chooz ; chosen, chozen ; close 
vb., cloze ; diffuse vb., difuze ; dissolve, dizolv ; excuse vb., excuze ; house vb., 
houz ; mouse vb., mouz ; pleasure, plezure ; raise, raiz ; refuse vb., refuze ; rise, rize. 

z is alredy in use m freeze, frozen (tho not in choose, chosen), in size, 
furze, civilize, etc. Besides its purely fonetic use in nativ English 
words, it is always writn both foneticaly and etymologicaly in Greek 
words. Hense sum object to the spelling analyze (Gk. analysis) as 
unetymological ; but the question is simply whether we ar to carry 
out the English fonetic or the Greek etymological use of z: if the 
latter, we must write freese, sise, etc. ; if the former, analyze. 

sc. The c is eroneously inserted in scent (Fr. sentir) and scythe 
(O. E. sffie) The s is equaly wrong in scimitar (Fr. cimeterre) and 
scissors. When sceptic is pronounced with k, it should be considerd 
as a Greek word, and writn acordingly. 
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Scent, sent ; sceptic, skeptic [ ? ] ; scimitar, cimitar [no] ; scissors, cissors [no] ; 
scythe, sithe. 

With skeptic compare skeleton ; scissors has no conection with 
scindere. [Better not hasten to giv c the sound of s.] 

tch. The / is unetymological, and is not more required in witch 
than in which. It should be dropt everywhere, which can be done 
without cauzing ambiguity : 

Catch, each ; catches, caches ; fetch ; fetching ; notch ; pitch ; witch. 

W is unetymological in whole (O. E. hdl; cf. heal). 
Whole, hole. 

APENDIX. 

The following changes wer advocated by so large a majority that 
it was thoht advizabl to include them among the imediate reforms, 
but to relegate them to an apendix, as being inconsistent with the 
principl of etymological limitation. 

gh. Substitute / for gh where so pronounced, as has alredy 
been done in draft (in one of its meanings) and dwarf: 

Chough, chuf ; cough, cof j draught, draft ; enough, enuf ; laugh, laf ; laughter, 
lafter ; rough, ruf ; slough, sluf ; tough, tuf ; trough, trof. 

The vowels in theze words hav but litl historical value. The u 
in most of them, such as cough, laugh, trough, is not original ; cf. 
O. E. cohhettan, hlihhan, trog; enough, tough = O. E. genbh, tbh 
rough = riih. 

ph. If /wer substituted torph everywhere, as in Italian, Spanish, 
and the Scandinavian languages, a letter would be saved, and ety- 
mology would not be apreciably obscured : 

Blaspheme, blasfeme ; camphor, camf or ; phantasm, fantasm ; philosophy, filo- 
sofy ; photograph, fotograf; sphere, sfere. 

With, phantasm cf. fancy. 



IV. — History of the &- Vowel from Old Germanic to Modern 

English. 

By BENJAMIN W. WELLS, Ph. D., 
friends' school, providence, R. I. 

The subject of this paper is the history of the sound a in English 
accented syllables from the separation of the Germanic tribes till 
the present time. It will show both from what sounds a came, and 



